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messages, very simple ones at first and more difficult ones
as his ability to remember them increases. Perhaps he did
not understand the message or command clearly in the first
place because the xvords were unfamiliar, the sentences too
complicated, or the whole spoken so rapidly there was no
time for the meaning to "sink in."
"What did you see when you were out walking today?"
"Where did grandfather take you?" "What did Aunt May
do when the canary flew out of the cage?" Questions of this
kind make a child feel he is contributing to the family
conversation, give him a chance to organize his material,
and teach him how to interest others by presenting his
experiences in an effective way. They are incentives to re-
member discriminatingly.
Reading nursery rhymes and stories again and again en-
courages the child to memorize them. Pictures in story
books suggest the stories that they illustrate, and thus give
practice in recall.
An experimental study 22 of verbal memory in thirty-one
children ranging from two years, seven months to four years,
nine months with an average chronological age of three years,
eight months shows that children of these ages begin to
supply words of stories told to them after one or two repeti-
tions of the story if the story teller pauses at certain places
for about two seconds. Children of four years, three months
showed definitely greater ability in reproducing stories than
younger children. The five children with an average age
of less than three years seemed to. approach "the limit of
their learning (or their interest) by the seventh, eighth, or
ninth reproduction."
LEARNING   TO   LIVE   WITH   OTHERS
Skill in getting along with other persons on a basis of
mutual satisfaction is, for the majority of people, the most
22 Josephine C. Foster, **Verbal Memory in the Preschool Child," The
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXV (March,
1928), 26-44.